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the west coast of Africa. He also heard of the great need
for negro labourers in the new lands which were being
opened up by the Spaniards. The purveyance of these
negroes was a State monopoly, probably at that time in
the hands of Flemish or Dutch concessionaires. But the
ships which engaged in this trade were few, and from
some cause or other (partly, no doubt, the discouragement
of the slave traffic which then seemed to be part of the
Spanish policy) the demand for negroes was considerable
and the supply very scanty. Hawkins, therefore, boldly
sailed to the Guinea coast, eluding the jealous Portuguese;
obtained by force, fraud, and barter, a supply of negro
slaves, and with them passed over to the Island of His-
paniola, where he disposed of them at a great profit,
though he was really smuggling. After this good fortune
he actually sent his two ships to Seville, possibly to try
and obtain a share of the carrying trade to the New World;
but his vessels were seized and confiscated. But Queen
Elizabeth lent him one of her own ships, which, ironically
enough, was called the Jesus, and with this he went to the
Guinea coast, obtained more slaves, and sold them to the
Spanish settlers in the West Indies, despite the opposition
offered by the authorities. He was afterwards knighted,
and granted a coat of arms. As a crest he adopted the
device of the bust of a negro in chains.

On his third voyage, in 1567, he pushed as far west-
wards as the mainland of Mexico, and entered the port of
Vera Cruz. On his way thither he captured a small
Spanish ship purposely, and held the Spaniards as hos-
tages for his good treatment when he should reach the
Spanish mainland. Consequently at Vera Cruz he was
allowed to enter the harbour and to anchor off the Island
of San Juan de Ulloa. His little force was made the